268 THE SENSIBLE AND INTELLIGIBLE

their form. As regards the form, it is noticeable that
Plotinus devotes much attention to the question of
the categories, and that he is the first to draw a broad
distinction between the categories of the intelligible
and those of the phenomenal world.1 As to the
categories of the intelligible world, Plotinus derives
his list of them from the Sophist, where Plato dis-
cusses the relations of the ideas of being and not-being,
identity and difference, permanence and motion.2
Plotinus, however, makes two changes in the scheme
of Plato. In the first place, he omits the category
of ' not-being * as not properly applying to the intel-
ligible world, and puts in its place, as the category
contrasted with 'being/ the notion of 'thought' or
'intelligence1 (KCW). In the second place, he takes
the six categories not as separate conceptions but as
correlated pairs of opposites which are essentially
united to each other. The categories of the intelli-
gible world are thus in reality only three in number,
and they express respectively the unity of identity and
difference^ the unity of permanence and motion, and the

1 The subject of the Categories is discussed by Plotinus foj/he first
three books of the sixth JUnnead, which really form a connected
treatise. His views are explained and criticised with much insight
and clearness by von Hartmann in his Geschichte der Metaphysik.
See especially Vol. I, p. 135 seq.

* <rra,<ns and Kfr^trts. Plotinus adopts the terminology of Plato by
whom Ktpyffis is used in a general sense for all change or activity
(see Vol. I, p. 213). Rest and motion in the proper sense are for
Plotinus categories of the sensible world.